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“We have the fecling that all around 
us everything is going under, and lec- 
turers, along with other non-Senate 
academics, have the least to hang 
onto,” said Frank (Paco) Ramirez, a 
lecturer in the UC Santa Cruz Spanish 
language program. 

Specifically, the life preservers lec- 
turers grasp for and the University 
has historically failed to supply are 
“documented contractual obligations” 
—guarantced rights that spell out the 
relationship between the University 
and lecturers—according to Ramirez. 

The UC system employs over 1,500 
lecturers; about half are employed full- 
time, the administration reports. Re- 
cent figures show only 132 lecturers 
have the protection of Security of Em- 
ployment (SOE)—the lecturers’ equi- 
valent of tenure. 

For the rest, there are no job pro- 
tections, few benefits, and low pay. 
And over the years, the University 
has slashed into the meager rights of 
full-time lecturers even further, turn- 
ing the positions into revolving doors 


Lecturers Fight Against 
‘Revolving Door’ Jobs, 
Seck Bargaming Package 


where lecturers serve the University 
until the time for a SOE decision is 
reached and then are discarded for a 
new, highly educated and underpaid 
face. 

“Lecturer” is defined by the admin- 
istration as a “teaching only” positon, 
requiring no research. In the past, all 
full-time lecturers, theoretically, be- 
came eligible for SOE in their eighth 
year—although few gained SOE and 
most were terminated by the eighth 
year. The University is now changing 
that process, making SOE even harder 
to obtain. 

At several campuses, including 
UCSC, full-time lecturers are hired for 
two years as “adjunct lecturers” and 
then if the University wishes, they are 
hired for an additional two years as 
“visiting lecturers.” 

At the end of the four years, their 
brief stint with the prestigious UC 
system comes to an end, and they are 
free to search for jobs in other educa- 
tional systems that place a higher value 

_ —Continued on Page 3 


Bargaining Elections On Tap for UCLA and UCSC 


Late October brings two important 
elections to the UC system. At Santa 
Cruz and Los Angeles, Academic Sen- 
ate members will decide if they want 
a bargaining agent to represent them 
in dealings with the University over 
wages and conditions of work. 

At both campuses, the election will 
be between the campus University 
Council-AFT, the Faculty Association, 
and “no representative.” 

Ballots will be mailed to UC Santa 
Cruz Academic Senate members on 
October 31 and must be returned to 
the Public Employment Relations 
Board (PERB) by November 24; the 
results will be tallied on November 25. 

At UCLA, ballots will be mailed 
to the campus’s 2,200 Academic Sen- 
ate members in late October and will 
be returned to PERB by November 
19 to be counted November 20. . 

As the Guardian goes to press, the 


administration at UCLA suddenly 
changed its campus mail policy, re- 
stricting mailing privileges for the Fac- 
ulty Union (University Council-AFT); 
the Faculty Union is contemplating fil- 
ing an unfair labor practice charge 
with PERB — claiming this restriction 
is in violation of the Higher Education 
Employer-Employee Relations Act. 


UCLA Faculty Union’s position 

Declining salaries rank high on the 
list of needs that point to a bargaining 
agent for UCLA Academic Senate 
members. 


While the cost of living has risen 
about one-and-a-half times since 1967, 
faculty salaries have crept up about 
half that amount, according to the 
Faculty Union. They add that besides 
putting a strain on faculty pocket- 
books, lower salaries represent a broad 
threat to UCLA’s reputation for ex- 


UCLA Faculty Union on AFT Affiliation 


A STRONGER ORGANIZATION 

The AFT is strong with 560,000 members nationally, 32,000 in 
California, and 80,000 in higher education. The Faculty Association 
limits its membership to Senate personnel — a total of 6,000 — a limit 
in size also restricts legislative clout and effective bargaining with the 


University. 


MORE BROADLY BASED 


The Faculty Union-AFT includes both Senate and non-Senate aca- 
demic personnel among its members. We recognize that the Berman Act 
separates Senate personnel from all other UC employees, but we believe 
that the concerns of the 13,000 non-Senate academics at UC are close 
to those of the faculty on most issues, and that a community of interest 


requires an organization that includes 
situation with the AFT as representative, the U 
would not be able to drive a wedge between 


professionals; with the Faculty Association as representative it would 
be able to divide and conquer. 


LONGER BARGAINING EXPERIENCE 


The Faculty Association was onl 


both categories. In a bargaining 
niversity administration 
Senate and non-Senate 


cellence and is therefore “disquieting 
to all of us who take pride in the 
University and strive to make it bet- 
ters” 

This “loss of excellence” takes the 
form of colleagues hired away and not 
replaced due to lack of FTEs, dimin- 
ishing research support, and cutbacks 

- in essential services, like the library. 

On a personal level, the erosion of 


salaries, coupled with the spiraling 
housing market throughout the state 
but especially in the L.A. area, has 
put special strain on faculty, particu- 
larly junior faculty who are starting a 
career and have recently moved to the 
region. 

The union believes that collective 
bargaining with UC is the only way 
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UCSB Chancellor Puts English 
Department into ‘Receivership’ 


During the summer, while many 
faculty were on vacation and campus 
news media . quiescent, the UCSB 
Chancellor quietly placed the Depart- 
ment of English in receivership. 

The chancellor’s act resulted in a 
major controversy on the campus 
which has had one positive result— 
the AFT, the Faculty Association and 
the AAUP have joined together to 
draw up a resolution for the Academic 
Senate which would lay the ground- 
work to ensure faculty rights in cam- 
pus governance. 

The chancellor’s unilateral action 
was communciated to the English De- 
partment in late June with an an- 
nouncement that the Dean of Letters 
and Science would replace the chair; 
only weeks before the English chair 
had been asked if he was willing to 

serve a second year. 

Academic decline was cited as the 
grounds for the replacement of the 
popular chair, but many faculty felt 
that the department was on the up- 
swing due to the new chair’s leader- 
ship. 

Faculty protests centered on both 
the removal of the chair and the lack 


of consultation with the department. ' 


An official complaint was lodged with 
the Academic Senate Privilege and 
Tenure Committee by nearly 20 fac- 
ulty who were on campus during the 
summer months, and the outrage ef 
many faculty including AFT officers 


resulted in an independent investiga- 


tion by the AAUP. 


An investigation by the P and T 
Committee concluded that “a decision 
by the chancellor to replace a chair 
must be preceded by adequate and 
systematic consultation with the mem- 
bers of the department which appears 
not to have been the case here.” On 
the other hand, the P and T Commit- 
tee offered no remedy for the situation 
and suggested that the chancellor may 
have had good reasons for his action. 

The AAUP investigation was more 
stern in its conclusions. It found: (1) 
serious departures from widely ac- 
cepted standards of consultation and 
normal faculty participation in govern- 
ance; (2) no convincing evidence of an 
emergency situation requiring depar- 
tures from such standards: (3) appar- - 
ent conflict between administration ac- 
tions and UC rules and customs; and 
(4) damage needlessly inflicted on the 
chair and on the department. No defi- 
nite conclusion was drawn as to wheth- 
er the problems of the English Depart- 


Ment merited such severe action but 

doubt was cast. 
On October 7, the presidents of 

AFT and the Faculty Association at 


UCSB were invited to comment on 
the above report at an open meeting 
of AAUP. After some discussion a 
resolution was passed empowering the 
presidents of the three organizations to 


jointly draw up appropriate resolu- 
tions for the Academic Senate which 
would ensure faculty rights in the gov- 
ernance of UCSB. 
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Editorial 


More Faculty 
Reviews, But No 


Due Process Protections 


The UC administration is in the process of reducing the status and security 
of tenured faculty members. 

An April 8, 1980, memo from Leon Mayhew, the Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs at UC Davis, to UCD Deans lays out a procedure for 
reviewing tenured faculty members who have not yet reached full professor step 
IV and have remained in step for three or more years beyond the normal time. 

A copy of the memo is reprinted in this paper, 

The review may not lead to any change in the individual’s status, but “in 
cases where no adequate professional performance can be identified, further 
remedies will be considered, including appropriate changes in status or title.” 

The administration asks: what have you done for us lately? 

In return for our loss of security and privileges, the administration offers 
the implied promise of an even greater University—with a revitalized faculty 
and perhaps a betier bargaining position with the Legislature. The underlying 

idea behind the new reviews is clear—let’s get rid of the “deadwood.” 


We can expect that the new reviews will not provide for due: process for . 


those under review. The review victims will no doubt be accorded the same 
sort of treatment as many assistant professors in tenure reviews in recent years 


—too much time and energy wasted in trying to cope. with a secret trial based. 


on secret (and possibly erroneous) evidence with no chance of explanation, 
cross-examination or rebuttal. Such secret procedures are no way to get rid of 
deadwood, although the general secrecy surrounding present review processes 
could well account for some accumulation of deadwood. 
Any review process up or down—should provide for due process which 
includes open files. a 
Aside from the question of due process, this new negative review procedure 
is to be introduced at a time when the faculty lacks the protection of the Brown 
Act which would have required the UC administration to meet and confer with 
employee organizations regarding such a policy change and before the Academic 
Senate faculty has elected an exclusive representative under the present collec- 
tive bargaining law. Thus by the time collective bargaining can begin at UC, the 
faculty will have lost a lot of ground—strong, effective and independent 
representation with labor affiliation as offered by the University Council-AFT 
will be more important than ever. 
Joel Westman 
University Council President 


Elections Set for UCLA and UCSC 


Admimnistratto 
Controls Over 


Increasingly throughout the UC sys- 


tem, administrators are moving to Paa 
more control in thcir own hands. irae 
the changes may be gradual, the dir 
tion is clear. 

vine, the vice c 
one he will personally evaluate the 
“context” in which any sabbatical is 
requested as well as the activity pro- 
posed, 

At Santa Barbara, the chancellor 
quictly placed the English Department 
into ‘receivership’ during the summer 
because he questioned its academic 
quality. 

Systemwide, the work measurement 
techniques born in America’s steelmills 
come to the University in the form of a 
survey by the Institute for Research in 
Social Behavior to determine how fac- 
ulty spend their work day. 

Moves to place increased adminis- 
trative control over University profes- 
sionals’ work are not limited to the UC 
system. This last year brought great 


hancellor assert- 
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n Adds New 
UC Faculty 


sity and Colleges as well. 


The CSUC chancellor and trustees 
recently instituted a system of “post 
tenure review” for faculty—requiring 
criodic reviews for tenured faculty, 
while cutting back sabbaticals and in- 
creasing teaching loads throughout the 


system. 

Last month, the CSUC chancellor 
called for a new salary schedule with 
half the precent salary increases for 
cach promotional step. The new sched- 
ule also places control over access to 
the highest salary steps in the hands of 
the campus presidents. The chancel- 
lor’s action has resulted in a call for his 
dismissal by the system’s largest faculty 
representative. 


Last spring, the vice chancellor at 
UCD instituted a new review proced- 
ure with possible penalties for faculty 
who are not moving along the promo- 
tional ladder with the proper pace. Be- 
cause ef the strong implications in this 


Continued from Page 1— 
to guarantee that the necds of faculty 
are heard and met by the University. 

“The only effective defense of our 
interests as faculty must come from 
ourselves,” state Faculty Union docu- 
ments. “We know where the shoe 
pinches, and we can set it right — 
once we have an organization that will 
guarantee us a real say in the decisions 
that affect us.” 

The union emphasizes local autono- 
my within the University Council-AFT. 
Each campus organization handles mat- 
ters of campus concern, but when deal- 
ing with statewide matters, such as sal- 
ary negotiations, the AFT locals can 
draw upon the resources of their state- 
wide affiliates — the Council, the Cal- 
ifornia Federation of Teachers, the 1.8- 
million-member California Federation 
of Labor, and their considerable lob- 
bying experience, contacts, and skill. 

The Faculty Union recognizes the 

traditional role of the Academic Sen- 
ate in University governance, but ar- 
gues that it must be safeguarded by a 
faculty organization that undergirds the 
Senate’s authority. 


The union notes the waning role of 
co-governance in the UC system and 
the “subtle tendency to maintain the 
forms of consultation with the faculty 
while violating its spirit. 

“What all this means is that Faculty 
Union offers a genuine, legitimate un- 
ion, with the strength that comes from 
long experience and a large member- 
ship. We believe that we can provide 
the serious and effective representa- 
tion for faculty interests that will be 
needed in the difficult years ahead.” 


UCSB ‘Receivership’ 


Continued from Page 1— 

The resulting resolution charges the 
Academic Senate’s Welfare Commit- 
tee, in consultation with the chancellor, 
to set up ground rules to determine 
what is meant by “meaningful con- 
sultation” and then to monitor the 
process to ensure that meaningful con- 
sultation is going on between the chan- 
cellor and faculty and faculty com- 
mittees. 

A mail ballot will be requested on 
the resolution. 


changes to the California State Univer- act, the letter is reprinted here. 


-eee 
April 8, 1980 

DEAN ANDREWS 

DEAN HESS 

DEAN KEMPER 

DEAN PRITCHARD 

ACTING DEAN GOLD 

ACTING DEAN WYDICK 

ACTING DEAN McCALLA 

Commencing during the 1980-81 academic year, each ladder faculty member 

who has remained in rank and step three or more years beyond normal time will 

undergo periodic formal extradepartmental review. Faculty members who have 

remained in rank and step two or fewer years beyond normal time may request 

deferrals. Such requests will be processed in accordance with Directive #76-285, 


Deferrals of Consideration of Advancement, Academic Employees (issued 
September 22, 1976). 


Procedures for such reviews are presently being drafted in consultation 

with the Committee on Academic Personnel. Following preparation of the initial 
draft your comments will be sought. 

At present, it is expected that the review procedures will in many respects 
parallel those currently used in normal merit and promotion review. During the 
Fall term, each of you will be expected to provide department chairs with lists 
of faculty members who have remained in rank and step three more or years (sic) 
beyond normal time (that is, faculty members who as of July 1 of that year 
have completed 5 or more years in the same step as Associate Professor or 6 or 
more years as Professor, Step I, II or III). If no extradepartmental reviews were 
undertaken during this time period, the department chairs will then institute a 
regular, full-scale review. The Department's analysis and recommendation will 

be forwarded to you, and, following your rieview, (sic) to this office for review 

by the Committee on Academic Personnel. Deadlines will be later than those 
established for promotion, merit, and appraisal actions. 

It is anticipated that in most cases in which an instructor has failed to advance | 
normally because of inadequate research and publication, the record will contain 
evidence of other significant professional contributions to the University. 

Such evidence might consist of favorable teaching evaluations, syllabi for newly 
developed courses, or some considerable department, college, University, or 
community service. In these cases, the review procedure will lead to a confirmation 
of the candidate in his or her present step. In cases where no adequate professional 
performance can be identified, further remedies will be considered, including 
appropriate changes in status or title. 

These reviews will not be a one-time affair; they will become an annual and 
routine part of the academic personnel review process. Each year, faculty members 
who complete three years beyond the normal time in rank and step will undergo 
their. initial review. Faculty members who are reconfirmed in their rank and step 
following such a review shall be subject to periodic reconfirmation. 

The Committee on Academic Personnel believes that these review procedures 

will have important consequences both on and off the campus. On the campus, 
the very existence of the new procedure will, it is hoped, spur decelerated faculty 

to fresh activities. Off campus, it will respond vigorously to critics of tenure who 
allege that security of employment is a bureaucratic device for protecting the 
incompetent and encouraging the lazy. A university faculty is commonly considered 
to be thes (sic) best judge of its own professional performance. A policy like 
this on overtime instructors will help to make such judgments more rigourous (sic) 
and responsible, 


/s/ LEON MAYHEW 
Vice Chancellor, UCD, Academic Affairs 
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University Guardian 


By Vincent Crockenberg 


On August 25, 1980, Las Angeles 
superior Court Judge Roberta Ralph 
ruled in Regents v. Deukmejian that 
senate Bill 251, the open files bill 
written in 1978 by the UC-AFT and 
carried in the Legislature by Senator 
David Roberti, violnied the regents’ 
“full powers of organization and gov- 
ernment” with respect to the Univer- 
sity of California and was therefore 
“pull, void and unenforceable.” 

The bill would have given cach UC 
faculty member access rights to all in- 
formation in his or her employce rec- 
ords, including access to the full texts 
of review Committee reports and extra- 
mural letters of recommendation. In 
the case of letters of recommendation, 
authors’ names and affiliations would 
be deleted. 


After reading Judge Ralph's deci- 
sion, the UC-AFT urged the attorney 
general not to appeal the case. Instead 
UC-AFT is filing a private class ac- 
tion suit against the regents to gain 
the access to records contemplated in 
SB 251. 

An appeal of Judge Ralph's deci- 
sion would have been futile given prior 
case law defining the limits of legisla- 
tive intervention in the affairs of the 
University. 

The California Supreme Court has 
made it clear that while the Legisla- 
ture may intervene in University af- 
fairs it may do so only in the form of 
legislation which (1) uniformly regu- 
lates all public agencies (2) on a mat- 
ter of statewide and not just Univer- 
sity concern. The leading cases here 
are Tolman v. Underhill (1952) and 

San Francisco Labor Council v. Re- 
gents of the University of California 
(1980). 

SB 251 clearly satisfied the second 
Dart of the test. 

In 1972, California voters amended 
article I, section 1 of the state consti- 
tution by popular referendum to in- 
clude the right of privacy as one of 
the inalienable rights of the people. 
During legislative deliberations of SB 
251, supporters of the bill, including 
the AFT and the ACLU, argued that 


Ncw Legal Battle to Open 


the right of privac 
of individual fa 
full and compl 


y embraced the right 
culty members to have 
Cle access to the mate- 
rials collected on them for purposes 
of hiring and advancement and to 
challenge and correct material which 
may be biased, incomplete or inac- 
curate, And in its first and most im- 
portant interpretation of the privacy 
amendment the California Supreme 
Court in White v. Davis (1975) unan- 
Imously affirmed that Privacy was a 
fundamental right of every citizen of 
the state and that central to that right 
was the ability of cach citizen to re- 
view personal records and to “correct 
inevitable mistakes,” 

The right of Privacy, then, is a state- 
wide concern which the Legislature 
may protect and extend to the Univer- 
sity. The Tolman/Labor Council test, 
however, requires that such legislation 
must uniformly regulate, or be part of 
a legislative scheme which uniformly 
regulates, all public agencies. SB 251 
failed this part of the text. 


Currently employees of the state 
civil service, the state universities and 
colleges system, and community col- 
lege and public school districts have 
the statutory right to inspect their 
employee records. But large numbers 
of other public agencies, including the 
State Personnel Board, the California 
Arts Council, the Department of Con- 
sumer Affairs and the Contractors 
Board, operate under a provision in 
the omnibus Information Practices Act 
of 1977 that enables them to preserve 
the confidentiality of source and text 
of letters of recemmendation compiled 
for purposes of appointment and pro- 
motion. 

As long as this provision is in place 
the University may not be more re- 
Strictively regulated by the Legislature. 

Given these legal considerations, the 
constitutional right of privacy, which 
each faculty member has by virtue of 
his or her status as a citizen of Cali- 
fornia, can be secured in either of two 


Lecturers Seek Rights — Security 


Continued from Page 1— 

on educational consistency and longev- 

ity of employment. 

Part-time lecturers have even less 
job security and can be hired indefi- 
nitely on a course by course basis, 

At Santa Cruz, the University Coun- 
cil-AFT members have been gathering 
information on lecturers’ needs and 
working conditions in an attempt to 
bring clear requirements and better 
benefits to lecturers. Ramirez says the 
information will be turned into a “bar- 
gaining package” which will be revised 
by other UCSC lecturers at a series of 
campus meetings, 

Lecturers hope that through the col- 
lective bargaining process, they will be 
able to bring equality and fair working 
conditions to their profession at the 
University. 

In developing a bargaining package, 
these lecturers are seeking: 

—job security; 

—improved fringe benefits; 

—a clearly stated grievance proce- 

dure; 

—<quitable courseload requirements 

for all full-time lecturers; 

—a policy for sabbatical, maternity, 

personal, and sick leaves. 

The UCSC University Council mem- 
bers are also comparing the conform- 
ty of job responsibilities with other 
lecturers in the UC system and are 
een ring data comparing the UC 
colleges Position to lecturers at state 

and community colleges in 


terms of benefits, pay, sabbaticals, and 
other working conditions. 
Many benefits Academic Senate 


members take for granted are not 
available for lecturers or are only ne- 
gotiated on an individual basis. 

Roz Spafford, a lecturer at Santa 
Cruz, cited a half-time lecturer who 
had taught at Santa Cruz for 13 years 
and asked for a year’s leave. He was 
told that to gain a year’s leave, he 
must risk losing his job. But upon 
reflection and discussion, the Univer- 
sity reluctantly granted him a brief 
quarter’s leave. 

Also lecturers don't have sick leave 
—instead fellow lecturers are to take 
up the slack when a colleague is ill. 
In one case, a Santa Cruz lecturer was 


. Stricken with pneumonia. She had to 


return to work before she had re- 
cuperated from the illness in order not 
to forfeit her salary, according to 
Ramirez. 

Spafford pointed to “unspoken ex- 
pectations” that are tied to a lecturer's 
position. 

Advising students and sitting on 
campus committees are two of many 
activities that lecturers are not paid for 
but must do if they are to be “part of 
the life of the college and not further 
isolated and cut off from colleagues 
and students,” according to Spafford. 

Spafford added, “With lecturers the 
University has the best of both worlds 
—quality teaching from dedicated 


professionals who they can hire and 
fire at will.” 


ways, First it can be secured through 
legislation which uniformly regulates 
all public agencies, including UC, This 
would require that the legislature re- 
peal the provision in the Information 
Practices Act that enables many pub- 
lic agencies to solicit and hold letters 
of recommendation under a veil of 
confidentiality. Such legislation, at least 
at this writing, is unlikely to succeed, 

Second, the right of privacy can he 
secured through a private action in the 
courts. Article I, section 1 creates a 
Private right of individuals and classes 
of individuals to sue particular agen- 
cies and institutions to enforce rights 
of records access. Such a suit against 
the regents would quite likely succeed 
where SB 251 failed. 


New suit filed 

(As the Guardian goes to press, Uni- 
versity Council-AFT attorney Robert 
Bezemek has filed suit seeking dam- 
ages and the University’s adherence to 
law in the case of seyen individuals 
who were denied access to their files 
and were adversely affected in promo- 
tion and tenure decisions.) 

(Bezemek said, “The University’s ac- 
tion is a violation of due process 
through invoking state action which 
denied these individuals privileges and 
immunities guaranteed by the consti- 
tution — consequently the University 
not only violated the law, but it is 
subject to damages under the civil 
rights act.”) 

In a class action suit brought on 
the grounds of a denial of the funda- 
mental right of privacy, the burden 
of legal proof would be on the regents 
to show that the denial was necessary 
to further their recognizedly legitimate 
interest in maintaining the excellence 
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Name (Please print) 
Campus 
Title 

Mailing address 
City 
Campus phone 


Signature 
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UC Files 


of the University's faculty, On the basis 
of the evidence presented in Regents 
v Deukmejian, it is doubtful the re- 
gents would be able to curry that 
burden, 

In the briefs the regents argued that 
if faculty members were given access 
to the texts of letters of recommenda- 
tion they would quite likely be able to 
identify the writer, even with the dele- 
tion of names and affiliations. The re- 
sult, argued the regents, would be that 
letter writers would be less candid, 
thereby seriously reducing “the quality 
of information available for use in the 
faculty selection and review process.” 
The regents went on to claim that ex- 
isting personnel procedures adequately 
protect the privacy rights of the faculty 
while also protecting the University’s 
interest in confidentiality. 

To support their claim that confi- 
dentiality has been “proven necessary” 
to get candid assessments the regents 
offered only hunch, dogma, and tradi- 
tion. They cited no credible study dem- 
onstrating this “truth”; it is doubtful 
any such study exists. 


Open files improve peer reviews 

In addition the regents’ claim is in- 
consistent with the testimony of offi- 
cials from the University of Colorado, 
Oregon State University and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, which have 
found that the quality of peer reviews 
has been unaffected by and even im- 
proved by access provisions similar or 
identical to those proposed in SB 251. 

Further, the current University prac- 
tice of providing only aggregated sum- 
maries does not adequately protect the 
faculty’s due process or privacy rights. 


The suit against the regents will be 
pressed on these and other grounds. 


CLIP AND MAIL——————————, 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


L] I want to join UC-AFT 


Dept. 


Zip 


Home phone 


Date 


You can either have your dues deducted automatically 
from your paycheck on a monthly basis or we will send a 
bill to your home address each quarter and you mail in 
your dues. Check which you prefer: 


L] a monthly payroll deduction 


L] a quarterly bill (provide your home address) 


UC-AFT monthly dues are 3/4 of | percent on 


monthly gross salary: a maximum of $15 per month 
and a minimum of $4 per month. 


P.S. Union dues are tax deductible. 


Please clip and return to: 


University Council- AFT 
122 Cypress St., Santa Ana, CA 92701 
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Ry Jack Milton 


By refusing to grant an arbitration 
hearing to UC Davis Chemistry Pro- 
fessor D. E. Bergstrom, the UC ad- 
Ministration once again displayed the 
incredible bad faith which has charac 
terized its recent dealings with em 
Ployees and labor organizations. 

Bergstrom, who recently received an 
carly termination, requested arbitration 
according to the Stark-Cranston agree 
ment (sec box) and was denied, 

Professor Bergstrom’s case contains 
several significant errors of due process 
and the decision in substance is highly 
questionable when weighed against 
other carly terminations of the past 
several years. Despite a firm and clear 
agreement on the part of the adminis- 

tration to develop final and binding 
third party arbitration for all academic 
employees, Bergstrom was refused a 
chance to correct the record and be 
reasonably certain that appropriate 
academic standards were being used. 
The written documents which Berg- 
strom has seen are chock-full of errors 
and are almost completely devoid of 
justification for the action. 

Bergstrom’s long and protracted ap- 
peal is characterized by the attempted 
“subtraction” of each significant error 
as it was uncovered. 

Some of the significant factors in the 
Bergstrom case are that his case was 
apparently incompletely presented to 
the department in the first place; in- 
formation was withheld from him and 
an “offer” was made that the depart- 
ment would not interfere with his grant 

money if he would resign and go 
quietly; there is nobody in the depart- 
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ment who is an expert in his primary 


atea; the letter from the department letters contained the strong recom- 
chair asking for outside letters implied — mendation that he be given tenure at 
that he was being considered for ten- that time, deadlines were ignored, the 


ure rather than having a midstream 


UC Reneges on Arbitration Agreement 


In the fall of 1977 in response to a history of bad labor relations al 
the Lawrence Livermore Lab, Senator Alan Cranston and Congressman 
Fortney “Pete Stark attached a rider to the lab's appropriations bill 
which granted grievance rights to lab employees. RO 
This rider specificd that moncy appropriated by the legislation could 
not be spent unless lab officials developed and implemented strict policies 
which, among other things, included the right to final and binding third 
party arbitration as the last step in rights disputes. . E 
After unsuccessful dttempts.to beat back the rider, the UC adminis- 
tration agreed to extend its provisions to all UC employees in return for 
its removal from the lab’s funding legislation. That faculty are specifically 
included in the agreement is corroborated by a letter from Cranston, 
conversations with members of his staff who forged the agreement, and 
conversations with union officials who were involved in the negotiations. 
The agreement between the administration and Stark and Cranston 
was read into the Congressional Record by Stark, and the offices of both 
Stark and Cranston sent out news releases celebrating the gains they had 
just achieved for all UC employees. Then in October, 1977, at a “meet 
and confer” session with Vice President Kleingartner’s staff, University 
Council-AFT representatives were told that the administration had no in- 
tention of following the provisions of the agreement. 
Cranston and Stark have been alerted to the duplicity and bad faith 
of the UC administration, and the response has been mixed. In contra- 
diction to his own press release and after numerous contacts by the 
University Council, Stark insisted that we don’t understand the agree- 
ment—faculty were not involved (even though all academic employees 
are clearly the key to the agreement). 
Cranston, on the other hand, has promised to give the matter his full 


evaluation: almost half of the outside 


appraisal was linked with a merit in- 


attention after the election. 


PERB Hearings End, Librarians & 
Lecturers Bid for Separate Units 


As the Public Employment Rela- 
tions Board (PERB) hearings into ap- 
propriate bargaining units for the 
13,000 UC academically-related em- 
ployees closed, the University Council- 
AFT stressed its long-standing support 
for separate units for librarians and for 
lecturers. 

The hearings for professional em- 
ployees began May 8 and the last re- 
buttal testimony was taken as the 
Guardian goes to press. 

University Council attorney Robert 
Bezemek estimates that written briefs 
will be presented in December which 
will be followed by a proposed deci- 
sion from the PERB hearing officer. 
That proposed decision must be re- 
viewed by the full Board; consequently 
a final decision is expected in 1981. 

This decision will determine which 
academically-related professional .em- 
ployees will be grouped together in a 
bargaining unit for purposes of negoti- 
ating a contract with the University. 

In all, the Council is seeking units 
of lecturers, librarians, Institute of In- 


dustrial Relations academics, and Eng- 
lish as a Second Language instructors. 

Determining bargaining units is only 
the first step: more signatures may be 
gathered calling for an election, an 
election must be held, a contract must 
be negotiated. 

There has been no need for hear- 
ings for Academic Senate members 
since the University has agreed to the 
appropriateness of campus units. 

Throughout the UC hearings, 355 
witnesses have testified. 

The University Council is seeking 
separate bargaining units for the Uni- 
versity’s 600 librarians and for UC’s 
1,300 lecturers. The Council presented 
witnesses supporting this position by 
demonstrating a history of a “commu- 
nity of interest” within the groups. 

Roz Spafford, a lecturer at Santa 
Cruz, was one Council witness. 

Spafford said, “Lecturers are dis- 
tinct from other professionals. We are 
particularly distressed with attempts to 
lump lecturers into a huge unit of all 


—Jack Milton 


crease consideration (which is strictly 
against policy); P and T made a ge 
ruling in Bergstrom’s favor on al 
points he raised yet the CAP ruled 
that the points did not make any dif- 
ference anyway, and the vice chancel- 
lor refused to overturn the decision on 
the grounds that all faculty committees 
arrived at the same decision (the P and 
T ruling seems to have escaped his 
attention). 

As an example of the type of errors 
committed, the summary of Berg- 
strom’s confidential file reveals that 
the ad hoc committee reasoned that 
he must be an inept researcher because 
he supposedly used a system of abbre- 
viations which the committee felt was 
inconsistent with a new system of no- 
menclature in the field. Once Berg- 
strom received the summary and dis- 
covered the false contention, he was 
able to point out that he had been in 
constant touch with the inventor of the 
new system throughout its develop- 
ment, and he had developed a comple- 
mentary system of abbreviations which 
was valued highly by the inventor. 

But Bergstrom’s side was never 
heard. Like all faculty, Bergstrom was 
presented with the meager summary 
after the decision process was com- 
pleted and too late to make an effec- 
tive rebuttal to the final decision. 

If Bergstrom actually received a fair 
hearing it is important for all of us to 
see evidence of it, and if not, it is of 
crucial importance that the review 
process be redone correctly. 
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Bargaining unit strategy was a major focus of the University Council - AFT’s 


statewide meeting of officers in September. Shown at the table's head is Joel 
Westman, Council president, and to his left, Raoul Teilhet, president of the 


California Federation of Teachers. 


professional employees — including 
astronomers, veterinarians, research- 
ers, agronomists, Our needs are differ- 
ent.” 

Both AFSCME (American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees) and CSEA (California 
State Employees Association) favor 


large non-specific units which agrees 


with the University’s position. 
CSEA'’s proposal is slightly differ- 
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UC Berkeley Librarians, 
AFT Local 1795 


Phillip Hoehn, UCB Library 


UC Berkeley, AFT Local 1474 
Joe Neilands, Biochemistry 


UC Riverside, AFT Local 1966 
Edna Bonacich, Sociology 


UC Irvine, AFT Local 2226 
Richard Juberg, Mathematics 


UC San Diego, AFT Local 2034 
Susan Kirkpatrick, Literature 


UC Santa Barbara, AFT 
Local 2141 


Bernard Kirtman, Chemistry 
UC Santa Cruz, AFT Local 2199 

Frank Ramirez, 

Stevenson College 


UC Davis, AFT Local 2023 
Jack Milton, Mathematics 


UC Los Angeles, AFT Local 1990 
Jack Blackburn, Institute of Industrial Relations 


ent: while arguing on the one hand 
that all University professional em- 
ployees have a “commonality of inter- 
ests” and should be covered by a single 
contract, CSEA also argues that libra- 
rians are somehow different and 
should be in a separate unit. 


The organization has had trouble 
explaining that contradiction. 


At the close of CSEA’s presenta- 
tions on librarians held in Berkeley 
July 10, the PERB officer expressed 
confusion about what the CSEA repre- 
sentative was trying to prove through 
witnesses and documents. A discussion 
ensued, where the officer encouraged 
CSEA to bring more witnesses and 
present a clearer rationale for a libra- 
rian’s unit; the CSEA rep disagreed 
and attempted to end the hearing 


But then librarians, affiliated with 
CSEA, went outside CSEA’s ranks 
and hired former AFT representative 
David Novogrodsky to present their 
case the following day. 


Novogrodsky said he was comforta- 
ble with the presentation since the AFT 
has always sought a separate unit of 
librarians. 

Bezemek and several UC librarians 
put the same argument to the PERB 
officer later when the AFT made its 
case in Los Angeles. 


